THE THREATENED WRACK
HpHERE have been various phases in modern
-L English history in which, in the view of
competent observers, the body politic was
moving on a downward slope from which
recovery seemed hardly possible. To mention
two instances that occur to me, the diaries of
Charles Greville, Clerk of the Privy Council,
and the correspondence of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby,
supply passages of extreme pessimism during the
years 1830-48. Always, however, by the trend
of events rather, it may be, than by the plans of
statesmen, the emergency passed and no deep-
seated injury was left. On the other hand, the
cataclysm of 1914 and the financial crisis of 1931
came with a suddenness which astonished all
but a few among our people.1 The character
of a political prophet is one that is dangerous,
and that of a prophet of evil peculiarly ungrateful.
If he is wrong, he excites derision and loses
1 This was no fault of the National Review, whose editor,
Mr. L J. Maxse, continually and in both instances, warned his
countrymen of the dangers that threatened them*